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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis$1.00a 
ear, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
co; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, “ Dec01” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
ti 


ion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t’”? when so pronounced, except 
when the “e”’ affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 


5 
National Bee- ‘Keepers Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey commission- 


men. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AITKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MASON, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 








EUGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Lowa. 
MEMBERSHIP DvEs, $1.00 a year. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guides | $ 


PROF. A. J. COOK, 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. "The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE- REPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW.SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium, 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal fora year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Red Glover Queens 


es LONG-TONGUED BEES ARE DEMANDED NOW. 


& NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Premium 
> for sending us TWO new subscribers to the 

American Bee Journal for one year (with $2); 
. or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending us FOUR 


6) new subseribers (with $4.00.) 


. season. 
any yet measured. The Breeder 


“ having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 
leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 


We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- 
ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 


/ A 4 y 





he will use is direct from Italy, 





They stored red clover honey last season. 
Orders for these fine, ‘‘ long-reach’’ queens will be filled in rota- 
©) tion—‘‘ first come, first served’’—beginning about June 10th. It is 
“ & & 
' expected that orders can be filled quite promptly, as a large number 
€))) of nuclei will be run. All queens will be guaranteed to arrive in 
7 good condition, and all will be clipt, unless otherwise ordered. 
CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: Untested, 
> $1.00 each ; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to 
co 
i GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
fy 144, & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. (¥> 
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28 cents Cash x 
paid for Beeswax. 


~ This is a good time 
3K to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
28 cents a _—. 
CASH—for best ye 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO. 
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Best 


ALFALFA 
TIONEY cecsees 


This is the famous White 
Extracted Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa regions of 
the Central West. It is a 
splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t get enough 
of the Alfalfa extracted. 


to pay for package and postage. 


two or more cans you can have ha 
desire. The cans are boxt. 


enough honey for their home dem 
the above, and sellit. And other 


GEORGE W. YORK & co;, 1 


LR SLHACHALMICHALHALHALHALMACHACM ACH LIES} 


2 y ; ; y , 


>| White sine or “co seeded Honey 3 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 






A sample of either, vy mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents 


cents per pound; twocans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 
8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 
We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 


can get this honey and work _ a demand for it almost anywhere. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY «aaunnx 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden 
basswood blossoms in Wis- 
consin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is 
preferred by those who likea 
distinct flavor in their honey 


By freight—one 60-pound can, 9'2 


lf of each kind of honey, if you so 


and this year, just order some 
s, who want to earn some money, 


dress, 


44 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I!!. 
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* Editorial Comments. ** 
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Are We Businesslike ? is a question askt by Arthur C. Miller 
in the American Bee-Keeper. He thinks bee-keepers do not equip 






themselves in a way to do their work in the most economical manner. 





Too many try to make their own hives, or get along with a cheap 





bee-smoker. He says, “‘ If the business is worthy of your attention at 






all, it is worthy the best tools and implements to do it with. Perhaps 
you can not spare the cash for many things needed; if not, then get 


the most important thing first, and the others as you can.”’ 













Freight Rate on Comb Honey.—On page 211 we called 
attention to the fact that the Western Classification Committee had 






before ita proposition to raise the freight rate on comb honey. We 








also urged that everybody interested should address a letter to Mr. J. 





Ty Ripley, chairman of the Western Classification Committee, Room 
=e604, Great Northern Building, Chicago, Ill., protesting against the 





»yroposed injustice. Among the responses to our editorial we have 











Breceived the following from an Eastern commission firm: 






Boston, April 6, 1901. 


Georce W. York, & Co., Chicago, Il 
Gentlemen We have noted with considerable interest your edi- 








torial on ** Freight Rate on Comb Honey,’’ in your issue of the 4th 
jnst.. and we heartily approve of the sentiment that you have exprest. 
t seems to us that this matter should be gone into very thoroly, 
and everything possible done to ‘* head off’? any such move on the 
part of the railroads 

has always seemed to us a most unfair thing that there should 
be such a wide difference in the rate between honey in the comb and 
extracted honey An example of this occurred in our own experience 
] We found the rate on extracted to be $1.10 per hundred 
pounds, from Calfornia to Boston, while on comb honey it “was $2.30 
per hundred; and at the same time, in response to our question as to 
V iscrimination was made against the comb, the reply was, 
¢ to the extreme risk taken.’’ Directly opposed to this was 
| that the railroad insisted that the goods be shipt at owner’s 

















































Now, we quite fail to see why there should be- any such great dif- 
ft tween the two classes as exists, when the comb is taken at 
Ov s risk, thereby absolving the railroad from any responsibilities ; 
t t the same time they seek to charge for it. It seems like the 
0 e of trying to ** eat the pudding and have it, too.”’ 
P ould it not be a good plan for you to draw up and insert in your 
ne e a form of petition asking that all of your subscribers sign 
1 nd send it to you, and your good self in return send it 
4) Lot 


he railroad committee ? 
ggest this as we have found invariably that united effort 
es more than spasmodic or divided. Whatever is every 
iess surely ends up by being no one’s, and we believe that 
wide and influential position much could be accomplisht by 
Yours for the cause, 
BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 

to the foregoing most excellent letter, we would say that 
dy sent in our protest, as strong as could make it. What 
now is, that all the honey commission firms and comb 

rs everywhere shall simply pour in their letters vigorously 
gainst the proposition to increase the present too-high 
on comb honey. They should be mailed to Mr. Ripley as 
ted 

u should ask for isa rating of 1st Class—the present rat- 

es Ist Class. It should be lowered instead of raised. 
sons we gave why lower rating should be made were these: 


usingss will not stand such rates. In bulk and value honey 
ivorably with 2d Class articles. 


f 


Under the provision, of 





Rule 4, the carrier assumes no risk whatever for loss or damage. 
Covering the glass fronts, or packing in plain wooden boxes, would be 
no advantage, as the fact that the goods can be seen insures careful 
handling. Honey in plain wooden boxes will be thrown around 


roughly, the same as any other freight.”’ 


Other reasons will suggest themselves to our readers. Let us urge 
immediate action. Write at once—before you do another thing—if 
you wish to help prevent the enactment of an unjust ruling on the 
part of the railroads. Mauy protests coming from all sections of the 
Mr. Ripley will 
see that all are properly presented. Send them direct to him, and 
make them strong, but courteous. 


country will have great weight with the Committee. 








Spraying During Bloom.—Greeen’s Fruit-Grower is one of 
the leading authorities on the subject to which it is devoted. Inthe 
March issue it gives some excellent suggestions on spraying fruit- 
trees, and urges that it be not done while in bloom. Here is what it 
says, and every bee-keeper should not only read it carefully, but see to 
it that his neighbors read it 
copy it: 


better get your local newspapers to 
SHALL WE SPRAY TREES WHEN IN BLOSSOM ? 


In the coming time, to insure success in fruit-growing the fruit- 
grower will be obliged to manage his orchard in accord with scientific 
principles. Perhaps farmers with little scientific knowledge will be 
able to manage an acre or two soas to produce all the fruit required 
for home consumption ; but to grow fruit for market so as to be able 
to compete with those who grow fine, first-class fruit, he will be obliged 
to know enough of entomology to know what poisons to use to destroy 
the different species of insects, and also when to apply those poisons 
to effect greatest results, and at the same time do the least harm to the 
trees or fruits. He will also need to know enough of fungology to be 
able to combat the different kinds with remedies, when those remedies 
will be most effectual. Asit happens, most of the insect enemies come 
inte active life with the first warm days of spring. A few warm days 
will hatch the eggs in which the insects have past the winter, or cause 
the larve, which have spent the winter in pup, to leave their winter 
abodes and commence crawling over the tree or plant on which they 
have wintered, in search of the tender leaves which form their most 
appropriate food. The instinct of the maternal parent guides her to 
deposit her eggs close to suitable food for the young larve. Hence we 
learn that some of the most formidable insect enemies of the fruit cul 
turist—the bud-worm, the case-bearer, the apple-leaf folder, the leaf 
crumpler, and several others a little less destructive, are ready to enter 
the opening bud and commence eating before it is fully expanded, and 
those very formidable enemies, the tent-caterpillar and the canker 
worm, soon follow. There is no period in the life of those insects 
when they can be so easily destroyed by arsenical poisons as when 
they first begin to feed. A weak mixture of arsenic will then destroy 
them while a much stronger mixture may fail to do so when they 
have attained to larger growth. It is evident, then, that apple-trees 
should be sprayed with Paris green, or other forms of arsenic, when 
the buds first begin to swell, certainly when the leaves begin to unfold. 
As many kinds of fungi commence to grow with the first warm days of 
spring, Bordeaux mixture can be profitably mixt with the arsenical 
poison. 

A few years ago, from a mistaken idea of the time when the cod 
ling-moth first lays her eggs, orchardists, fearfu Jthat if they waited 
until the apple-blossoms fell it would be too late to destroy the larve, 
sprayed their trees while in blossom, and bee-keepers complained that 
their bees were poisoned, and prevailed upon our Legislature to pass a 
law forbidding spraying while trees are in blossom. Many orchardists 
felt greatly aggrieved by this law, asserting that they were forbidden 
to spray just when spraying would do the most good, and that they 
must sacrifice their apple-crop upon their own land, for the benefit of 
the bee-keeper who had no claim upon their orchard as a bee-pasture 
More recently, a careful observation of the habits of the codling-moth 
led to the discovery that she does not deposit her eggs immediately 
after the blossom falls, but several days later, and that instead of 
placing them in the calyx, or blossom end of the fruit, as had always 
been supposed, she lays them upon the side of the young apple, gluing 
them to the rind, and that when the egg hatches the larve# craw!) over 
the fruit in search of a place of concealment, which they generally 
find in the partially closed calyx. This seems to show that there is no 
occasion for haste in spraying immediately after the blossoms fall, but 
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that any time before the calyx closes will answer, when the little cup 
may be filled with the poisoned water ready to give the worm an in- 
hospitable welcome to its first meal. 

Still more recent investigations show that it is not only not neces- 
sary to spray for the codling-worm when the trees are in blossom, but 
that it is a positive detriment to the fruit to spray at such atime. At 
the late meeting of the Western New York Horticultural Society, Prof. 
8. A. Beach, of the New York State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
detailed some experiments he had made in spraying apple-trees, when 
in bloom, with Paris green. He experimented in two orchards in 
Ontario County, and two in Niagara County. Had sprayed some trees 
in all of the orchards and left others contiguous without spraying. All 
the trees were full of blossoms. On the trees sprayed, but few apples 
set, a very large proportion of the blossoms falling, apparently, before 
the fruit set in, while on those not sprayed a very large crop of fruit 
grew. To make the test still more conclusive, he selected trees very 
full of blossoms alike on both sides, and sprayed one side of each tree, 
leaving the other side unsprayed. The result was, on those sides 
sprayed, the fruit set very sparsely, while on the opposite side, not 
sprayed, a heavy burden of fruit grew. Prof. Beach came to the con- 
clusion that where you fairly hit an apple blossom with Paris green 
strong enough to kill insects, you will pretty certainly kill the blos- 
som. The organs of reproduction in fruit-blossoms, when fully ex- 
posed, are very tender and easily killed. A slight frost, or a long, 
cold rain, will often leave an orchard covered with blossoms, with 
little or no fruit. If these experiments shall be confirmed we shall 
confess that the Legislature ‘‘ builded better than it knew;” that 
while protecting the lives of the bees it prevented fruit-growers from 
destroying their fruit. 


The foregoing would seem to annihilate the dangerous advice 
given by a certain manufacturer of spraying outfits who advises—yes, 
urges—fruit-growers to spray while their trees are in full bloom. The 
fruit-growers and bee-keepers should in some way unite in order to 
prevent the spreading of such harmful instructions as to the spraying 
of fruit-trees, and do all in their power to have the quoted paragraphs 
from Green's Fruit-Grower given a wide reading. It is notonly in 
the interest of bee-keepers, but as much for the benefit of the fruit 
growers themselves. There should be unity of effort between these 
two classes of people in order that each may win the best results. 





————_ | 





Beginning Bee-Keeping.—We have lately received quite a 
number of letters from people who are contemplating embarking in 
the bee-business. And the questions they are asking are simply be- 
wildering to a busy man. 

Now, we don’t object to being helpful along the line of furnishing 
all the information we possibly can to all enquirers, but we must be 
allowed to object when it comes to expecting us to sit down and copy 
out several times a day all that is found in the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Cul- 
ture,’ ‘‘Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,’’ and ‘‘ The Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide.’ The best we can do is toadvise the purchase of one or all of 
those three books, in connection with a year’s subscription to the 
American Bee Journal, and then let ‘* the other fellow” sit down and 
** drink in’ all he wants. 

Every one who intends keeping bees should first get a good supply 
of the best bee-literature to be had, and thus be able to answer many 
of his own questions. Self-help is the best help. Each should by his 
own efforts inform himself as far as possible, then when he has ex- 
hausted his own eesources, call upon others. First get and read a 
wood bee-book thoroly, then get the bees. Then read your book again. 
Then you will be ready for a good bee-paper, and, very likely—more 


bees. 








Finding Queens is frequently a very difficult and annoying 
procedure. Mr. D. H. ¢ oggshall’s method is thus described in the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


‘Fill a hive with empty combs, set it upon the stand of the colony 
containing the queen that is to be found, setting the colony to one 
side. Put a queen-excluding honey-board upon the top of that. Now 
take the combs, one at a time, from the colony, and shake the bees 
into the empty hive. The bees will at once run down upon the empty 
combs below, and the queen is easily found upon the top of the queen- 
excluding honey-board.” 








Sowing Cleome Seed.—We have had several enquiries as to 
the sowing and growing of cleome, or Rocky Mountain bee-plant. 
Will some one of our readers who has had experience with this plant, 
kindly furnish the information askt for, especially giving the time of 
sowing, the preparation of the ground, etc.? Does it grow on dry on 
wet land, and in what part of the season does it bloom? Does frost 
kill it when itis young? We shall be pleased to publish an article 
covering all the points in connection with this subject. 


—____>-2-——_ —! 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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* The Weekly Budget. « } 
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Mr. J. C. WALLENMEYER has been engaged to conduct 
arian department of the Poultry, Bee and Fruit Journal. 


se ene 


Mr. ©. P. DADANT was in attendance at the meeting of 
cago Bee-Keepers’ Association, held April 4th. It was one of 
most successful meetings, both in numbers and interest at 
Association has yet had. And very much was due to the presence oj 
Mr. Dadant. All united in the hope that he will come again 


seen e 


Pror. J. C. YorRK, principal of the high school at Girard, Opj 
writing us March 26th, said: 

‘*T want to congratulate you upon the skill and taste you haye 
displayed in adding improvement to improvement in the American Be 
Journal. Really, it seems to meas much superior to the Journal of 
1893 as the new Deering self-binders are superior to the old low-dow 
that were in use about 18 years ago. I enjoy ‘‘ The Home Circle.” 


se nne 


STENOG is accustomed to begin his department of * Pickings 
from Our Neighbors’ Fields”? in Gleanings in Bee-Culture with 
original rhythmical stanza. Lately he had this: 


‘‘ Don’t kill the pretty bumble-bees 
That hum around the barn ; 
They’ll bring the price of clover down, 
But ne’er a person harm,” 


Stenog certainly must have been sleeping in the barn on a: 
night and suffered much harm from it, gr he wouldn't be guilty 
trying to make “barn” and ‘‘harm” rhyme. Now, if he'd ha 
the bees humming around the farm it would have been all right 
stanza would have been less harmed. 

We used to try to compose poetry, but it usually turned out t 
such decomposed stuff that we long since have discontinued 
efforts in that line. Shouldn’t wonder if Stenog would soon fo 
our good example, unless he reforms, and treats the King’s Englis! 
more kindly than in the sample quoted above. 


eee HE 


Mr. M. B. Hotes, of Ontario, Canada, is presented on our firs 
page this week. Those of our readers who were present at 
Buffalo convention in August, 1897, will recognize it as the picture 
the eminent Canadian who contributed the valuable paper at 
gathering, on ‘‘ The Progress of Bee-Keeping in Canada.” 

Mr. Holmes, for many years, has been connected with the (1 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and that he enjoys the confidence 
spect of the members of that great organization is proven by the fa 
that he has at times held the highest positions of honor wit! 
gift of the Association. He takes a deep interest in all matters 
taining to bee-keepers, and readily responds to the dema: 
project which will forward the interest of our industry. 

The Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association made an exhibit 1 
of honey at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition in London, Engla 
in 1886, Mr. Holmes’ contribution to this exhibit being « 
fourth tons. 

Until a few years ago Mr. Holmes resided on his fin 
finding it not to be a very good place for a constitution n ays { 
best, he rented his beautiful country home, and purcha 
dious brick residence in the beautiful and thriving vil 
now resides, and has plenty of leisure time. He comme! 
ing in 1881. 

It is always a pleasure to us topresent to our readers 
the prominent bee-keepers among our Canadian “ co 
have some of the very best representatives of our purs 
We shall never forget attending the National Cony: 
Toronto, in 1895, where it. was our good fortune to meet 
number, such as J. B. Hall, Wm. McEvoy, R. McKniz A. 
mill, ete. They are all wide awake, and takea great in 
thing pertaining to the apicultural business. 

On another page of this issue will be found the pa 
Holmes at the last meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keepers 








\ pril 18, 1901. 
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Contributed Articles. 


Saving Section-Combs From Foul-Broody Colonies. 


BY WILLIAM M’EVOY. 


AST fall foul brood started in oneof my out-apiaries. I had the 
affected colonies removed out of reach of the other bees, and then 
burned the brood-frames and the hives. My apiaries are arranged 
for comb-honey production, and at the close of the season the 
supers from all the apiaries were brought in, and thru mistake those 


from the diseased apiary were piled in with the others, and nowI don’t 
know the one from the other. 

I find that I have about 200 supers full of sections which contain 
empty combs, and combs partly filled with honey. Will you kindly tell 


me if those supers, justas they have been taken off the hive, and ready 
for use. can be safely used the coming season without spreading the 
disease ?7—ILuiNo1s, U. S. 

In the honey season bees store honey in cells where 
foul-brood matter has dried down, just the same as they do 
in other empty cells, and when the bees, in making room 
for brood in times of honey-flows remove the unsealed 
honey out of the diseased cells to cells partly filled with 
cood honey in the sections above, it will disease it at once. 

If you had extracted the honey out of those sections 
and then placed them back on the foul-broody colonies, 
and left them there until the bees lickt them out clean and 
dry, that would have made them perfectly safe to use on 
any colony of bees. But as the case now stands, you can 
not place the sections that contain honey on your brood- 
chambers without spreading the disease, because some: of 
the sections that were taken off the foul-broody colonies 
will have alittle of the diseased honey in them, and the 
bees will feed some of it direct to the larvz as soon as you 
put them on. 

It costs you something to buy these sections, and comb 
foundation, and it took some time to put the foundation 
into over 5,000 sections, and your bees added many dollars 
to their value when they drew out so much foundation into 
nice combs, and if you had to destroy the 200 supers and 
their contents (to be safe), it would be a serious loss to you. 
You don’t need to destroy anything if you treat as follows: 

Take every section that has any honey in it, out of the 
supers, and bring them into a warm room, run the temper- 
ature up above summer heat, and leave them there until 
you can extract the honey out of them easily, then ex/ract 
the honey out of every section, and after you have done this 
put all of these sections into supers by themselves. Then 
put frames with comb foundation starters, into empty 
hives, and on these place queen-excluders and the extracted 
sections, and in the honey season hive your swarms in 
these prepared empty hives with the extracted sections on 
where you will get them filled up and finisht in the shortest 
possible time. 

All the sections that you have with clean, dry combs in 
are perfectly safe to use on any of your old hives of bees. 
When the robbing season is over, and your bees are 
working nicely in fruit-bloom, take the combs out of the 
brood-chambers (in the apiary that was diseased), and hold 
them so the sun can shine into the bottom of the cells, and 
very carefully look for stain marks of foul brood on the 
lower side and bottom of the cells. Foul-brood matter 
glues itself fast to the lower side and bottom of the cells 
when itis drying down, and there it will remain just as 
iong as the comb lasts, and such combs can not be made safe 
‘o use, but it is entirely different with clean, new, white 

‘hat never had any brood in—they are perfectly safe 

se on any colony of bees after they have been lickt out 
© bees until they are clean and dry. 

you finda few cells with the stain marks of foul 

in any of your colonies (a thing you might easily 

‘k), treat such colonies during the honey-flow, but 

waste any time on empty hives that foul brood has 

i, because they can not disease any colony of bees. 

Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 


%§ 
Producing Extracted Honey —Getting More of It. 


BY C., DAVENPORT. 
rde ‘ - 
i to understand how more surplus extracted honey, 
1 less work and less swarming, can be secured here 
he method I am about to describe, if only eight 
are allowed fora brood-nest, than can be whena 





larger number are used, it will be necessary for me briefly 
to describe a few things in regard to my locality, the most 
important of which is that in the spring, after the weather 
becomes warm enough for brood-rearing to progress rap- 
idly, there is but a short time, comparatively, until the 
white harvest commences. Eight frames are allor more 
than 90 percent of the queens can keep full of brood and 
eggs before clover bloom ; afterwards thru June, July and 
August, a larger number of combs, if the queens are al- 
lowed access to them, will be kept fullof brood. But before 
this extra brood matures into field-bees, the battle has 
already been fought—like Blucher at Waterloo, they appear 
too late. 

In a locality where the weather, or the time of the 
main flow, is such that a young queen can occupy a larger 
number of frames in time so that the brood will mature 
into field-bees to be of service during the harvest, it would, 
without any question, pay to use a larger brood-chamber. 
Usually here there is enough gathered from early spring 
until clover bloom to keep brood-rearing up. Strong colo- 
nies often secure more than they can use for this purpose, 
but what is gathered before clover is dark and hardly fit 
for table use. Now, with strong colonies run for extracted 
honey, instead of putting on the regular full-depth extract- 
ing combs, a set of shallow frames is given them to store 
this dark spring honey in, and what they do not use for 
brood-rearing isall put in them, for they enter and occupy 
these shallow combs almost as soon as they are placed on 
the hives. Often when the white flow commences these 
strong colonies will have hardly a pound of honey in the 
brood-frames, tho the super of shallow combs may be 
nearly full. But, asI have said, this is dark honey, and if 
it was in the regular extracting frames it would have to be 
extracted, or the first extracting of choice white clover 
honey would be so badly colored by it that it would not 
sell for much if any more than half what pure clover 
would bring. 

Now note this: By using this super of shallow combs, 
we save one extracting, and keep the brood-nest bare of 
stores. Here, just at or soon after, the commencement of 
the main flow is the time strong colonies prepare to swarm, 
but when we remove this super containing all their stores, 
a full-depth story of empty combs is given. Zinc is placed 
between the two stories, two or three of the frames con- 
taining the most hatching brood are placedin the upper 
story, anda like number of empty combs from the upper 
tory are placed in the center of the brood-nest below. A 
colony so treated will, with me, seldom offer to swarm, no 
matter how good the season is, provided they are given 
plenty of drawn comb to store all the nectar they can 
gather, for there is practically no honey in the brood-cham- 
ber at any time during the swarming season. 


With 10-frame hives the case is different; the queen, as I 
have explained, can not occupy more than eight of these 
frames, and the unoccupied space will always be filled 
with honey before the bees will store any in shallow frames 
overhead, and honey in the brood-chamber is a great factor 
to induce swarming. The frames containing the most 
honey can, of course, be removed to the upper story at the 
time itis seton. Ihave often done this, but it does not 
have the check on swarming that the entire removal of all 
stores does. But I have found that with these 10-frame 
hives,even if the combs containing the most honey are 
entirely removed, swarming is more apt to occur than with 
8 frames, for the reason that with 10 frames, storage in the 
brood-chamber is more apt to be commenced, or rather con- 
tinued, and when once started itis apt tobe kept up until 
the queen becomes crowded, then swarming is the natural 
outcome. Even when two full-depth stories are allowed 
for a brood-chamber, I have often found that the queen 
would become crowded enough to induce swarming unless 
a close watch was kept. 

If one has time during the main flow to overhaul and 
extract from these large brood-chambers, swarming can 
largely be prevented, or if 3 or 4+ stories are used, and the 
queen is allowed access toall of them, but little swarming 
will take place. But when we come to extract from such at 
the end of the flow, the amount of surplus found after over- 
hauling the whole outfit will be disappointing if compared 
with what is secured from colonies whose queens are con- 
fined to eight or ten frames. 

By the use of these half-depth stories, I have been able 
to overcome most of the difficulties I found about produc- 
ing extracted honey in a large way, first in regard to this 
dark surplus gathered in the spring. When the regular 
full-depth extracting frames were set on first, most of them 
had to be extracted before the white flow and witha large 
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number of colonies this would mean a good deal of work | spring, before the bees have begun the busy seas... ang 
ata time when other important work connected with my | the hiveis only partly full of brood, if at that € we 
regular business of producing comb honey needed to be | remove a central comb, and replace it withan empty frame 
done; and, besides, after extracting this dark honey there | in the middle of the brood-nest, in nine cases out ten 
would enough remain in the combs to shade the first | the comb will be of worker-cells, because the queen needs 


extracting of white honey soit would not be first-class. 
‘Then when the queens are confined to eight or ten frames I 
found that these colonies would almost always be too light 
in stores for winter, so that a good deal of feeding was 
necessary; but with the shallow frames I am able also 
largely to overcome the work of this, for my practice is to 
set these supers at the time they are removed, on colonies 
that are to be run for comb honey, then as soon as they get 
well started to storing in them, they are raised up anda 
super containing sections is put on next to the brood-cham- 
ber ; by the time a second super is required the one contain- 
ing the extracting frames is stored in the honey-house 
until after the white flow, when they are again, if not 
already full, placed on the colonies being run for extracted 
honey, in order to have them all filled solid during the fall 
flow. Then all the work about feeding these light colonies 
is to set on a super containing as many of these filled 
combs as seems necessary, and from experiments with feed- 
ing in this anda similar way with unfinisht sections, I 
believe a colony will winter inacellar kept at a tempera- 
ture of 45 or 50 degrees just as well with their stores ina 
super as they willif they are in the combs of the brood- 
chamber. 

Last spring I set some of these supers containing 
honey in the honey-house as soon as they were removed 
from the extracting colonies, the fore part of the season— 
but little of this was sealed, but it kept without granu- 
lating or souring until the commencement of the fall flow. 


The only trouble I have about this plan is that moths 
are liable to damage these shallow combs greatly during 
the time they are stored. In some manner the moth-eggs 
get in the combs while they are on the hives. Bi-sulphide 
of carbon will overcome this with but little work or 
expense, provided trace enough of its deadly fumes does 
not remain in the honey to make it unfit for winter stores. 
I expect to know something definite in regard to this soon, 
for last fall I subjected all the winter stores of five colonies 
to its fumes for four hours, whichis longer than is neces- 
sary to kill moth-worms and destroy the vitality of the 
eggs that may be in the combs at the time they are treated. 

Southern Minnesota. 
$$ 


No. 2.—Drone-Bees and Their Utility. 
Can We, and Shall We, Control their Production ? 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


EK have seen in a former article, why Nature has 

decreed the rearing of so many drones in each hive. 

It is in order that each young queen may readily find 
a mate at her first bridal flight. We now will consider why 
some colonies build more drone-comb than others. 


When a queen is young and healthy she lays plenty of 
worker-eggs and seems to prefer it, soif there is any un- 
derstanding between the queen and her bees, the bees will, 
to please her, build mostly worker-comb. Thus a new 
swarm, with a strong and healthy young queen, will usu- 
ally begin by building all worker-combs. Butif thereisa 
lullin the crop and some of the brood hatches out of the 
comb already built, the queen will have plenty of room 
ahead, and the few remaining combs will be drone-comb 
whenever they are built. Fortho the queen prefers the 
worker-comb, we must take notice that the workers prefer 
to build drone-comb, for it is more quickly built and is just 
as good as the other to contain honey. It is evidently for 
this reason as well as because they feel the need of drones, 
that a queenless colony will build almost nothing but 
drone-comb. If we supply a new swarm with a large 
quantity of worker-comb already built, saved from diseased 
colonies of the previous winter, and give this swarm only 
one or or two empty frames, the result will almost invari- 
ably be drone-comb in those frames, for the queen has 
plenty of room to lay and the bees do not see the need of 
worker-cells. 

In the same manner, if the crop is already well on, and 
the queen is getting tired of incessant laying of worker- 
eggs, and seeks for drone-cells as a rest, all or most of the 
comb built will be drone-comb. In such instances a much 
greater proportion of drone-comb will be built. In early 





worker-cells in this warm spot, even tho there miay pe 
plenty of worker-cells unoccupied at the outer edges of the 
brood-nest but too cold for her toreach. Butif th 


Same 
thing is done in the warmth of the honey crop, the resy}t 
will be the reverse. Im the statement of the foregoing cop. 
ditions Ido not wish to be understood as laying an iron 
rule. The actions of the bees are subject to many varying 
influences, and results are not always what may be 


expected, but the propositions above will prove correct in 
most instances. Soif we wish to have the greatest pos. 
sible amount of worker-comb built by the bees, without 
using comb foundation as a guide, we must, as uniformly 
as practicable, have the combs built by natural swarms 
with young queens, and these swarms must not be supplied 
with a portion of their combs already built. In short, we 
must either supply the swarm with all combs built or with 
none. 

Since the number of drone-cells in a hive depends very 
much upon the conditions of the swarm atthe time that 
the combs were built, itis still more difficult to give an 
approximate idea of the number of drones that will be 
reared in an average season by an average colony. By 
looking thru a number of works on apiculture, I find that 
the proportion of drones to worker-bees, in the swarming 
season, has been variously estimated from one-tenth to one- 
thirtieth. There is no doubt that it varies a great deal. 
There is no doubt also that the difference in results is in 
favor of the colony containing few drones, and yet Chesh- 
ire calls our attention tothe fact that it is the colonies 
that rear the most drones which have the best chances of 
self-reproduction, since not only their queen stands a better 
chance of mating, but the queens of other colonies are also 
more likely to mate with drones of the most prolific colony, 
as they are most numerous. Is it advisable for us to con- 
trol the production of drones in a hive? 


Is the drone in the hive of use for other purposes than 
for the fertilization of young queens? Are the drones of one 
colony as good for breeding purposes as those of any other 
colony? If we decide upon the necessity of controlling 
the drones, is it best to destroy them after they are hatcht, 
or while they are hatching, oris it best to prevent their 
production ? 

The first two of these questions would better be consid- 
ered together, for it is the greater or less usefulness of the 
drones which will cause us to decide whether it is desirable 
to control their numbers. It has been asserted over and 
over again, that the drone is needed in numbers not only to 
supply mates, readily found, for the young queen, but also 
to keep the brood warm in spring. Dzierzon and his Eng- 
lish translator, Abbott, disagree on this subject. Dzierzon 
says: ‘* The sole purpose of the drones is to fertilize the 
young queens. As in the vegetable kingdom, pollen, on 
the male part of the flower, is produced in abundance, so 
does Nature produce an abundance of malesin a colony o! 
bees, in order that the queen, upon which the well-being 0! 
the colony depends, may be fertilized the sooner. Itis 
obvious that drones were not also intended to produce heat 
in the hive, as has often been attributed to them, for whet 
the young queen has been successfully fertilized and begun 
to lay eggs, which perhaps at the same time cool weathel 
sets in, at this very time, when the temperature in the ! 
would require to be raised, the drones are driven out as 
being no longer useful.’’ 

His translator, Abbott, says in regard to this 
can not accede to the author’s assertion that the f 





cw 
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tion of queens is the sole purpose of drones’ existence. 1! 
is well known that when a swarm has left the hive tliere ts 
often but a handful of worker-bees left at home to care [or 
the huge mass of brood in all stages, that the hive contains, 


and should a cold night follow a swarming day, as is ofte 
the case, this handful of workers would find it» imposs10!¢ 
to maintain the necessary heat in the hive, and the 
be great loss of brood and bee-life.’’ 

Evidently neither of these writers lays any va ipo! 
the drone as a warmth-producer at the beginning 0: 
of a season, and with good cause, for, in order : 
drone should produce heat, it is necessary that h« ise 
should be reared with expenditure of both labor : eat 
on the part of the worker-bees at a time when th: 
numerous. And if in the place of, say 2,000 4 s, Wi 
should secure the same space of worker-brood, s ' 
worker-bees, it is clear that they will not require 
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eat to be produced, and will in their 





urn produce as much as the drones 

tuld have furnisht. Therefore, the 
nly contention between the two writ- 
rs. that needs any consideration, is 
whether or not the drones that remain 
ifter a colony has cast a swarm are of 
more use in keeping the hive warm 
than workers would be. 

The contention of Abbott is that 
if they had been workers, they would 
have gone with the swarm,while being 
drones they stay in the hive. This is 
not altogether correct, for a colony 
with many drones shows many drones 
in its swarm. But perhaps more of 
them return home than of the workers. 
Yet, Dzierzon, we must remember, is a 
great observer; he it was who discov- 
ered parthenogenesis in the queen-bee 
and we must be sure that he does not 
make statements without good cause, 
but perhaps the difference in observa- 
tions comes from the difference in lo- 
cation. Dzierzon experimented in Ger- 
many, while Abbott experimented in 
England, and there is but little‘doubt 
that the summer nights are cooler in 
England than in Germany, so this 
would explain Abbott’s regard for the possible use of the 
drones in keeping the brood warm for a day ortwo after 
the casting of the swarm. I say a day or two, because we 
all know that at that time the bees are constantly hatching 
in great numbers, and it takes only a short time to reeuper- 
ate the loss enough to keep the hive warm. In a colony 
that swarms, the daily hatch of worker-bees is between 
two and three thousand, sometimes more, and but little 
time is needed to recuperate the strength of the colony so 
as to enable it to take care of itself. Then let us suppose 
a colony with a minimum of drones. Is it very likely that 
this colony will actually suffer? Are such instances on 
record? Andin domesticity, is it not entirely practicable 
for the apiarist, if a hive is left too bare of its bees, by 
the swarm, to mend this defect by returning a number of 
the bees to the old hive, after the swarm is hived? Surely, 
this one item of a possible use of thousand of idlers fora 
lay or two for the sake of warmth, is not sufficient to jus- 
tifily their presence. They are the very ones that help 
induce the bees to swarm early, by their noise every warm 
day, and by their encumbering presence on the combs at 
all other times. 

So my conclusion would be that we should give but 
little attention to the possible use of drones for any but 
fertilizing purposes. If we can avoid the breeding of 
them, we must surely be well repaid by the additional num- 
ber of workers that we can rear in their stead. 

I will next consider the different methods of getting 
rid of the drones, or of preventing their being produced, 
and of making a selection of them for breeding purposes. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 


FIG. 2. 


To be continued. 


a 
Mediterranean Flour-Moth Infesting Honey-Combs. 


BY PROF. C. P. GILLETTE. 
American Bee Journal for March 29, 1900, under 


N the 
| the caption, ‘‘ No Wax-moth in Colorado,’’ I said: 


there is a smaller moth that is generally distributed over the 
commonly known as the Mediterranean flour-moth, which | 
eatedly seen infesting honey-comb. The larve of this insect 





MEDITERRANEAN FLOUR-MOTH, 
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FRAME OF 








HONEYCOMB SHOWING COCOONS OF MEDITERRANEAN FLOUR-MOTH. 








do not seem to care for wax or honey, but feed upon pollen, and per- 
haps propolis as well....andI have seen them in crated sections of 
comb honey.”’ 


I do not wish to change a word of the short item 
referred to, but as some fear that my statements might lead 
a careless reader to think that this insect is common in 
crated sections of honey from Colorado, I should like to 
say further that such is not at all the case. As stated 
above, this insect seems to care only for pollen, and possi- 
bly propolis, but not for wax or honey. Ido not suppose it 
would ever be foundin sections of crated honey except 
where the sections are kept for a time in the same building 
or room with old honey-combs that are infested with this 
insect. It is only in two or three cases of this sort that I 
have seen the larvz on sections of comb honey in sections. 
On one occasion I saw them in considerable numbers over a 
small number of sections, and on some of the sections 
they seemed to be feeding upon propolis which the bees had 
deposited in the corners in considerable quantity. 


So this insect would only be of rare occurrence, at 
most, in section honey, and could no more be lookt for from 
Colorado than from other States, asitis a generally dis- 
tributed anda well-known pest in flouring mills in this* 
country. 

To enable bee-keepers to recognize this insect and dis- 
tinguish it from the old ‘‘ wax-moth,’’ I will refer them to 
the accompanying illustration (Fig. I) from Insect Life, 
Vol. II, U. S. Dep. of Agr. The moth is shown at a and 4, 
the larva at c and at the exteme right, and the pupa or chrys- 
alis at d—all enlarged. The lines at the sides of the fig- 
ures give the real lengths. 

That these larvz can infest old combs badly is illustrated 
in the reproduction of a photograph of a frame of old 
comb that is nearly covered with their cocoons, shown 
at Fig. 2. This engraving is from Bulletin 47 of the Colo- 
rado Experiment Station. Larimer Co., Colo. 
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Queens—The Best None Too Good. 


Read at the convention of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association at 
Niagara Falls, in December, 1900. 


BY M. B. HOLMES. 


S stated in the program of this convention, lam to 

give an address on the subject of ‘‘ Queens” and it 

may be presumed that the punster, as he scans the list, 
will see his opportunity. If he bea sporting man he will 
at once suggest ‘‘ The Queen of the Turf;’’ or if he be a 
society man his thoughts will immediately become centered 
on **‘ The queen of the party,’’ force of habit and influence 
of association acting as a matter of course, as the prompter 
behind the scene in these and other similar flights of fun 
and fancy. 

To this class of individuals, if such there be present, I 
have only to say, that this Association of practical men 
has convened in this city for purely practical purposes ; 
that it is composed of individuals who are not speculative 
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merely, but operative in the strictest sense of the term; 
and that the only queens eligible for consideration at /h7s 
stage of this regularly organized meeting of Canadian and 
American bee-keepers, are the queens of our colonies, and 
mothers of our most wonderful pets—the honey-bees. 


The practical man, contemplating the advisability of 
entering upon any line of work or business, carefully stud- 
ies the situation from every point of view,and, when fully 
convinced of its desirability as a lucrative venture, com- 
plies most assiduously with all the conditions necessary to 
the complete success of the undertaking. 

That all business men are not thus thoro in calculation 
and execution, goes without saying, and it is also perhaps 
safe to infer that bee-keepers asa class are not without 
their failings as well. 

But every bee-keeper knows, or thinks he knows, all 
about queens, and yet it would seem as if some—perhaps 
too many—bee-keepers are satisfied by merely knowing 
that a gueen is in the hive, without any consideration as to 
her qualifications or ability for the duty which she is to 
perform. 

The splendid hives and comb foundations of the day 
are certainly a boon which every true bee-keeper appreci- 
ates, but the great center on which success most largely 
depends—that ‘‘ center’’ at which no ‘“‘ master’’ bee-keeper 
can err—is in securing ‘‘the good queen ”’ for every colony. 

What do I mean by ‘‘ the good queen ?’’ By the use of 
the term ‘* good queen ’’ I mean the queen that will do the 
largest amount of work in a given time. 

The late Lorenzo Lorain Langstroth, who has been 
justly styled the Father of American Apiculture, describes 
a good queen in that marvelous work of his on ‘‘ The 
Honey-Bee,”’ as one that will lay 3,500 eggs per day for sev- 
eral weeks in succession during the breeding season. 

What bee-keeper of any considerable experience has 
not had occasion to note the difference between good, 
medium, and poor queens? The colony with but a handful 
of bees, so to speak, gaining so rapidly in numerical 
strength as in some cases to exceed the more populous col- 
ony in the next hive in the actual amount of surplus honey 
stored? Thus demonstrating that ‘he good queen was in 
the colony which had wintered poorly, whereas the well- 
favored colony had only a medium or poor queen. 

Dzierzon, the great German bee-keeper and scientist, 
says, ‘‘ Queens differ much asto the degree of their fer- 
tility.”’ 

Mr. Langstroth notes an observation made while trans- 
ferring bees, by counting the eggs dropt on a black cloth in 
40 minutes by the queens of four different colonies. The 
first queen dropt but one egg, the second, 12, the third, 
18, and the fourth 20 eggs, in the stated time. This obser- 
vation was made in the middle of April, and on July 15th 
the colony of the first queen was very poor, the second was 
of average strength, and both the others were very strong. 
Now let us apply the result of this observation to prac- 
tice and see how it would figure out : 

Take, for instance, an apiary of 100 colonies, the aver- 
age annual yield of which is, say, 80 pounds of extracted 
honey per colony. Let us suppose that 25 of the 100 colo- 
nies are poor, 50 average, and 25 strong, and then try to 
solve the problem 4s to how the average yield of 80 pounds 
per colony is obtained. The poor colonies will gather 
about half as much surplus honey asthe 50 of average 
strength, or say 40 pounds each; thenin order to get the 
average of 80 pounds per colony forthe whole apiary the 25 
strong colonies must gather 120 pounds of surplus honey 
each. Now,if in accordance with the observation and 
deduction of Mr. Langstroth, as already noted, the differ- 
ence between the poor, average, and strong colonies, is 
attributable solely to the difference of queens, then we are 
forced to admit that the mere act of tolerating the 25 poor 
queens has incurred an expense of 1,000 pounds of honey 
when compared with the average colonies, and 3,000 pounds 
when compared with the strong colonies, either of the 
items being sufficient to pay for all the good queens 
required, and have a_ considerable bilance to the good. 
You may change the figures as you desire andthe result 
will always show that the poor queens are heavy debtors, 
with no prospect of paying, and should under no circum- 
stances be tolerated. 

Keep the best, and only the best—the very dest are the 
cheapest in the end—and an economy that prohibits the 
employing of the best queens is certainly a false economy. 

The owners of Ayrshire, Jersey, Holstein or other 
stock, do not stop at merely knowing that their animals 
are thorobred. Their ambition is that each individual 
member of their herds shall be the very best of its kind; 





—— 


and should not bee-keepers study their own interes 


by 

copying the example of the stockmen in this regard? Yes, 
by all means. : ; . 

One point more in this connection, and one lich 


many bee-keepers scattered over the Province will do well 
to study and ponder carefully, and that is, the fact that the 
stockmen find that it pays to be a member of the Provin- 
cial Association, which is studying and advancing their 
interests. : 

Bee-keepers in the remote parts of the Province, into 
whose hands the Government Report may fall, will please 
make a note of this, and remember at the same time that 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association is studying to 
advance your interests, and, like the stockmen, you will 
study you own interests by communicating with the secre. 
tary, Mr. Wm. Couse, of Streetsville, and secure member- 
ship in the Association which is trying to do you good. 

In conclusion, I would say to those who have come 
expecting to hear a flowery dissertation on scientific queen- 
rearing ; and to those who may have wisht that their favor- 
ite kind or race of queens would get an advance in the 
address—if such has been your anticipation, I can only ten- 
der you my sympathy in your disappointment. I said at 
the outset that we had met for practical purposes, and | 
have endeavored to give youa plain, practical talk on the 
topic assigned to me, and I hope my address and the dis- 
cussion which will follow may provea practical benefit, 
not only to those gathered in convention here, but to many 
of our fellows who are not privileged to be with us. 

Ontario, Canada. 
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* The Home Circle. * 


) ab a a at at at et tt ee te td 
Gonducted by Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif. 


had 


SICKNESS IN THE HOME. 


Our readers wlll wonder why the break in ‘*The Home 
Circle.” The cause is not far to seek. One of the links in 
our home circle snapt for the time, and the writer was tli 
link. Strange whata difference it makes in the home when 
Sickness lays her heavy hand upon one of its members. My 
stomach, which has always been my weak member, becam 











for an entire week the warring member. It struck—not for 
higher wages, but for less work. At least, that’s what the 
doctor says. He says it’sa warning. I repeat the thought 


above—how shaded the home seems when Disease forces he! 
unwelcome presence into it. The well ones try to look chee! 

as the best medicine for the sick one, but it is such a perfune- 
tory cheerfulness that even the dulled vision of the sick one 


sees that it has not init the genuine quality. From every 
point of view, every home circle should make it its chief 
study to keep this unsavory presence—sickness—from its 


midst. I am sure if ‘‘*The Home Circle” to-day is made a 
little somber by hints and suggestions regarding health and 
nursing, I will be more than pardoned. 

There is no doubt that we are all agreed as to the import- 
ance of every member of ‘*The Home Circle’? working wit! 
both sleeves rolled to the elbow to court the best health and 
vigor. How to keep well, and be at our best physically, isa 
most important question. Our nation and people are making 
gigantic strides in a business way. Our cammercial act 
have taken a stupendous leap, and we are rapidly dist ng 
all the other great nations of the world. Britain is alarmed, 
and even phlegmatic Germany is aroused at the threat Z 
peril. Is there not reason when our balance of trade ‘ast 
year exceeded Germany’s entire export trade? This 
very cheering. But all this implies nerve excitement 
this is to keep on, as itsurely is, it behooves every on 
to study how we may keep our health away to the to 
our balance in vigor and strength may even exceed 0 


ance in trade, 
HINTS ON KEEPING WELL. 


I wish, now, to give some hints in regard to keepi! 
which I am sure may well be observed by us all. 


In the first place, Wwe should remember the mot! 


successful business man—‘*Outgo must always be ! 
income.” We may well remember Macawber’s words t 
Copperfield ; ‘*Annual income, 20 pounds; annual « 


ture, nineteen-six; result, happiness. Annual in¢ ed 
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tunds; annual expenditure, 20 pounds-six; result, mis- 
y So. too. every one of us should study the health ledger. 


Is the outgo of energy in excess of the income of strength 
ind vigor? Do the scales show that there is a daily or 
veekly loss? Do the lapsing energies as the morning clock 
stroke ealls to duty show that our balance in the ledger is on 
the wrong side? Are there little, insidious ailments, like 
ough. headache, indigestion, that show that we should study 
more intently our physical status ere we find that health is 
gone to return no more? I think it is a safe rule .to observe, 
never to tolerate the presence of ache, pain, or any bodily ill. 
If we find that such are with us, let us rest, change our hab- 
its. trv anything to reach again the full equilibrium of our 
physical poise. , : 

| fear too manyof us are under the strain of excessive 
work. We are init. It seems valuable to the community. 
We dislike to drop it off, any bit of it. How much better to 
drop a little than to have to give it all up, especially as the 
giving it all up will give us also a heart full of regret. | 
doubtif there is any phase of gospel truth which our people 
need more than this. We are caught in the whirl of national 
push and progress, and rush on without thought of the sure 
consequences. Paul knew. ‘‘ Let your moderation be 
known.” 

\nother evil which lays its heavy hand upon our Ameri- 
ean homes is that of irregularities. I doubtif any of us fully 
realize the importance to health of regularity in our daily 
habits. How many of us always breakfast, dine and sup at 
ie same hour every day? How large the number of those 
who have no settled time to betake themselves to bed or to 
rise as the morning hour calls to duty and service. We can 
well learn alesson from the dairyman in this respect. He 
finds that unless he feeds his cattle at the very same time 
each day, a greatly lessened milk-supply informs him of his 
mistake. Indeed, if the cow is not milkt at exactly the same 
time, the foam of the pail comes not so near the top. Even a 
change of milkers makes itself felt in the pail and pocket- 
book. We can hardly believe that the cow is as sensitive as 
‘*the human form, divine.” If the cow is so materially dis- 
turbed by the lack of regularity, what may we conclude as to 
the effects of the glaring irregularities which enter so boldly 
into most of our American homes ? 

Who of us has not felt saddened as we have past thru the 
streets of great cities late at night, to see little children, 
whom Sleep should long since have claimed as her own, still 
thronging the walks? The very dash of our business-life 
makes it hard to preserve regularity in our home living. Soci- 
ety and business habits both offer a great premium on the 
habit of irregularity. Many of us have neglected our first 
caution, and so with Saturday night comes a threatening and 
overpowering weariness. This of necessity carries the sleep- 
ing hours of Sunday morning away into the day. Breakfast 
omes an hour or two later than on week-day mornings. Din- 
ner instead of at twelve or one, reaches on to two or three, while 
supper very likely is omitted entirely. All the time the god 
of disease is dancing with very joy. 

I know of two children that came into a home to bless 
and cheer it. I think neither would have been called very 
robust. The parents of neither were very strong. One of 
those children never had a doctor until maturity called her 
from the home circle. The other was hardly less fortunate 
for only once was a physician summoned, and that during the 
first trying summer, just at the critical time when the first 
year had made its span. Until well in their teens, these chil- 
dren were alwaysin bed at just the hour which for all the 

rst years was the good early hour of seven. The meal-time 
in that household rarely varied ten minutes, and this not 
simply on week days, but alsoon Sunday. I wishI could 
say something to impress upon our American people the 
mportance, physiologically, of the observance of absolute 
regularity in the home life. 
A third factor in maintaining good health in the house- 
d— perhaps in importance it should rank first—is the mat- 
of good air. This isa free gift from God, and yet how 
ny refuse even to take it. Southern California has a well- 
rned reputation for its salubrity of climate. Many come 
re that are held down by the fell grip of consumption, and 
find full recovery of health and strength. In most cases 
L receive permanent cure in case they remain in this 
soodly climate. I believe the great reason why so many find 
Southern California so helpful in regaining health and vigor, 
mes from the fact that here they breathe good, pure air. 
“ur climate here,even in midwinter, is like the June of 
chigan and New York. Warmth and sunshine come with 
i day and lure even the invalid out of doors where he may 
ke full draughts of the blessed, life-giving oxygen. Many 
in Southern California live the winter thru in tents, and 


~ 





thus, while they avoidall draughts, they are constantly bathed 
in an atmosphere almost or quite as pure as that outside. 

I believe one of the greatest of health reforms would 
come if we could only convince our people that it is impossible 
to sleep in too pure an atmosphere. I would have all the win- 
dows open in the sleeping room, winter as well as summer, 
and the doors open into adjoining rooms also well ventilated. 
The sleeping rooms should be large, and it were better if only 
one person occupied the room. Indeed, we can not take too 
much pains in our sleeping rooms, that we may secure, even 
in the cold days of the Eastern winters, as good air as tho we 
slept under the open skies. In my own case, I have never 
been overparticular to keep the draughts from myself or 
children, and to-day they do not disturb us. However, I would 
not advise those who feel disturbed if they are in the current 
of air, to subject themselves to draughts. The very fact of 
the unrest will work mischief and very likely the draught 
per se do harm. 

Another thing that will tend to lessen the disquiet of 
such ample ventilation in the cold winter nights is a full 
supply of covering. Let us court the breezes and the full 
vigor which the pure air will give us, but let us rest under 
such warm coverings that we will never wake in the night 
with a feeling of chill. 

Consumption is, perhaps, the most-to-be-dreaded disease 
which steals in upon us to rob us of our loved ones. We 
know now, of a certainty, that itis not inherited. We do 
know that itis contagious, tho not so readily contagious as 
many other microbe diseases. If we will only fling open our 
windows and letin the pure, blessed atmosphere, sweet and 
clean as God has given it to us, we shall do very much to keep 
this grim presence from our home circles. We shall at the 
same time brace up the general vigor of the body so that 
other diseases which may be lurking hard by shall not find 
ingress into our beloved homes. 

The last point which I shall urgein this article toward 
maintaining health is that of diet. I think without any 
question, the mostof us eat too much. Our hard work, and 
very likely the fact that we have gone beyond the usual meal- 
time, has made us ravenous, and we can hardly wait the time 
of meal coming. The overthirsty horse left to itself at the 
watering trough will often in its greed for drink take so much 

yater that death or lasting disease results. When we are so 
hungry, we are apt to eat rapidly, and before the appetite is 
satisfied we have overtaxt our digestive powers, possibly to 
our lasting injury. One of the wisest things to prevent this 
mistake is to cultivate assiduously the habit of conversation, 
and the best of social times at the table. This takes the 
attention, causes us to eat more slowly, and thus we feel satis- 
fied before the stomach is unduly distended or the digestive 
powers too greatly overtaxt. Anything that tends to slow eat- 
ing at the table is worthy fullest consideration in this relation 
of maintaining good health. 

In a coming article, I shall aim to show how a happy: 
sunny disposition aids to keep disease from the home circle: 
Thus glad social intercourse at the table, does double duty, 
for it not only retards the food-taking, but it also ministers to 
the cheer and gladness of the circle about the table. We shall 
continue this subject in our next article when we shall not 
only discuss the sunny habit, but also give some hints regard- 


ing nursing. 
CITY CHILDREN. 


A problem of our time and country is what to do with the 
city children. A friend remarks that obedience among chil- 
dren is a lostart. He says no children now obey. Another 
friend says, The great danger of our time is irreverence. I 
believe both magnify the evils. If these sins are on the 
increase, is it not the result of such herding of our children as 
city and town life necessitates? I hope all our readers will 
think over this problem. In my next article, I shall tell how 
a friend has attempted to solve the difficulty in part. I have 
ever felt to thank God that my childhood was spent in the 
country. [am equally glad that idleness was a stranger to 
my childhood days. How can we occupy the city children and 
preserve them from evil companionship ? 





‘‘ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 
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* The Afterthousht. * 
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The ‘‘ Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


SWARMING ON TEN FRAMES. 


It is rather a surprising result to find more colonies on 
ten frames swarming than of those on eight frames; but I do 
not wish to cast any discredit on the experiment. Mr. Daven- 
port does not claim it as a rude, to be found good in all years 
and all locations. The rationale of it seems to be that some- 
‘imes two more frames lead to an increase of population with- 
out which swarming would not have occurred. Page 150. 


MEASURING BEES’ TONGUES. 


Wise chap of beedom, don’t you know you can not meas- 
ure a man’s tongue—not to mention the other half of animate 
nature, to which the bee belongs? A tongue is a thing with 
great capacity for rubbering ’round. Best understood not by 
what it measures, but by what it does. Thus we reflect on the 
words of Adrian Getaz, page 150. Indeed it does seem to 
call for some explanation, how all the other members of the 
bee seem to be so uniform, and tongues alone reported with 
such variation. I can very heartily second the suggestion 
that all measurements of a surgical character should be 
regarded as tentative to a certain extent—usefuland desirable, 
but not to be regarded as final, till confirmed by live bees of 
the same colony taking actual sweet out of an actual cavity. 
Something better than the old inclined plane and wire screen 
ought to heave in sight, to keep pace with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. ‘Too much depends upon keeping it level, and too many 
bees have to work at it, and work at it too long. Who'll give 
us a bunch of glass clover-tubes—or put two rectangular 
slips of glass together a twentieth of an inch apart holding 
honey between? The idea of the latter is that bees will 
quickly take the sweet out from all the edges as deep as they 
can reach, and leave things so as to be clearly measurable. 

THREE ‘‘ AFTERTHINKLETS.” 

A new edible for bees—and 
water soust.’”’ Page 152. 

Pretty bad score for house-apiary, 16 queens lost out of 
26, and that in spite of vertical painting in strong colors. 
Page 153. 

How about the bee-man who would fain exhibit to a won- 
dering world 80,000 pounds of snowy sections from _ posies 
not in bloom yet? Counting unhatcht chickens 
‘in it.” Page 164. 


A VERMONT COUNTY VS, CALIFORNIA. 


prohibition States—‘ cold 


hardly 


And so in Vermont one county produces 34 of all the 
State product, and one forty-fourth as much as California pro- 
duces. How much better to fish in a little brook where there 
are some fish than in a big, landscape-adorning river where 
there are next to none ! Page 133. 


ANOTHER AFTERTHOUGHT TRIPLET, 


Archer L. White’s experiment indicates that the solar gets 
less than a third of the wax from old comb, in fact Jess than 
a third of what can be got by a better 
L159. 

Two chestnuts sometimes better than one. When you 
trot out that aged honeymoon-honeycomb conundrum tell ’em 
also that the man who isn’t sold for once in his life is sold for 
his whole life. Page 1538. 

‘Spects the Vermonters mist it a little on the comb-build- 
ing question. Presumably the fresh nectar from the fields is 
at least a/z/¢le better for comb-building than it can ever be 
again after it is sealed once. Page 1538. 


process. Page 


THREE QUEENS NEAR EACH OTHER. 


That three young queens should remain near each other 
some time without coming to a fight Ido not consider so ver) 
strange. Perhaps they were cold. And I guess B. Ginner’s 
quart of bees (or the remnant of them) did not consider 
themselves a colony at all—only as individuals, there because 
they knew not what else to do with themselves—and so paid 
no attention to the queens whatever. Page 156. 

CLIPPING SLIGHTLY FOR NEAR-BY MATING. 
I had supposed that clipping a young queen’s wing 
slightly, to prevent her flying away so far to mate, was to 





some extent practical. Mr. J. M. Rankin’s experience 9: 64 
failures out of 65 is rather in the nature of an extingy 
on that way of controlling mating. Page 165. 


SCORING THE SCORE CARD, 


The score card on page 166 affords abundance to thi 
and talk about. I’d Carrie Nation the ‘‘honey-wine” ¢}, 
first thing. ‘“Spects there is no such thing. All wines 
fruit-juices. Name ‘‘ honey-wine” would be used to covey 
vile inventions a grade below hard cider, and ona par with 
the barbarous drinks of the Philippines. They call their 
pizen-juice wine (vino.) If we must get drunk let’s get 
drunk on something orthodox. 

There seems to be an oversight in giving the single-cay 
display the same pointing as the general display. We read, 
‘* Variety 5.” This is all right for the general display ; 
it is not at all desirable that a twelve-section case should con- 
tain twelve kinds of honey. Let ‘* Variety” in that place by 
changed for ‘*‘ Uniformity,” unless something more important 
is thought of. 

I suppose ‘‘ Purity” in the beeswax class means freedom 
from dirt. Any impurity of the adulteration sort ought to 
disqualify altogether. Might not a less ambiguous word than 
purity be found ? 

I doubt the propriety of putting in the style of observa- 
tory hive as aminor item toward a premium ona colony of 
bees. Let any style that shows the interior well suffice; and 
then let observatory hives have a premium all to themselves, 
if desirable, 

‘‘Quietness of bees’’ is a point so important that we dis- 
like to discard it; yet ata fair, it is a very tough thing to 
judge with any sort of justice. One lot will be tolerably 
quiet, and another lot running wildly, from causes not much 
connected with the normal manners of the bees at home in 
the apiary. 

Personally, I should prefer to vice-versa the figures 
‘*Quality 25, Attractiveness 50;” but perhaps the brethren 
will like it as well just as it is. 








MII III LIK on Foo Fo Fo Fo Vn Fo Fn Fn Fon Pont 


. j 
Questions and Answers. 


Wrerrrrnwrnrrwrnrnrrnvvrrrrwrni 
CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITorR.] 


I have two colonies of bees that are very strong at this 
time, but I would like to increase only to three colonies the 
coming season. AsI know that both will swarm, and that 
early, what do you thinkof this way of handling them 
Say if No.1 swarms, hive the swarm, then remove No.2 
to a new stand and set the swarm on the old stand of No. 2. 
I think if this is done in the middle of the day, whena 
great many field-bees of No. 2 are out, they will return to 
the old place and enterand help the new swarm by ; 
and will reduce the colony of No. 2, and will this not pre- 
vent the swarming of No. 2? PENN 





ANSWER—It may prevent the swarming of No. 2, but 
not certainly. It will certainly make the swarming of 
2 later, if it does not prevent it. 


————_——> 


Italianizing—Other Questions. 





1. Would it be profitable to Italianize, where th: 
black bees within half a mile of my apiary ? 

2. Would you advise the use of full sheets of f 
tion ? 

3. Is light-brood foundation as good as the med 
use on wired frames ? 


4. Is the Simplicity hive as goodasthe doveta 
the production of comb honey ? 

5. Would you advise larger than an eight-fram: 
for comb honey ? 


6, Would you advise the use of an observatory 
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I have one which I made this winter, but I did not know 
whether it would pay me to buy the glass for it. 
Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1, Yes, even if they were only an eighth of 
a mile away. Evenif you have nothing but hybrids it will 
be profitable. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes, if the wiring is closeenough. Try it a little 
carefully at first if you are not sure about it. 

4. You would be likely to find no difference in the 
amount of honey, but the Simplicity is hardly so simple as 
the dovetailed. If you try the two side by side you will be 
likely to prefer the dovetailed. 

5. For some the 8-frame may be best, and for some the 
larger. The 8-frame requires closer attention, and even 
with good attention you will be likely to have some colonies 
starve in them every winter. 

6. There is no particular profit in an observatory hive, 
but it is a pleasant thing to be able to see the bees at work 
in one. 

a 


Seems to be Paralysis. 


ae I mail you a box containing some dead bees. I have 
three colonies that are dying off very fast from some cause, 
and I think you can tell me what isthetrouble. You will 
see some are shiny and black. One colony is dying, and 
is all shades and colors. They are mismated queens, 
bees that seem the worst. The honey they wintered on 
wasn’t the best, but I have five or six other colonies that seem 
all right. Would I better destroy the diseased colonies, or 
will they be all right when warm weather setsin? Do you 
think it is paralysts ? 
Bp. The bees of the colony from which I send you specimens 
z do something like this: They will catch or bite all around 
certain ones of their number, and finally the one that 
receives such treatment will roll off the entrance-board on 
the ground, kick around and die; and at evening they 
% will crowd upon the end of the hive and expire, from 15 to 
25 and sometimes more a day. It doesn’t seem to make any 
= difference whether the days are warm or cold, and they will 
cD lift the wing and try to fly, but can’t doit. On mashing 
= them there is a thick yellow substance that mashes out of 
: the body. The ones that are well are carrying in pollen. 
KANSAS. 


ANSWER.—It seems to be acase of paralysis. Altho 
many cures have been offered, unfortunately nothing seems 
reliable. Fortunately it is not contagious, and it is quite 
possible that it will disappear of itself. The most you can 
do is to take good care of your bees, seeing that they are 
well furnisht with stores and not allowed to become weak 
without uniting, and then hope for the best. 


——_—___ - ~~ 


Wants to Start Again With Bees. 


My bees all died with the cold last winter. I have a 
patent hive and the frames of comb in it are all right. If 
I had a queen would she live and hatchinit? How many 
bees would she need ? ONTARIO. — 


ANSWER.—A queen alone would be of no value, as she 
=) would hardly live 24 hours. With bees enough to cover two 
oe ombs, she should make a pretty fair start. You will find 
ae queens advertised in this journal. 

a 


Moving and Feeding Bees. 


i I bought an apiary, or a wreck of one, and wish to 
a move itone mile. In that yardI find other empty hives 
a notin use, and they are full of moths. Several colonies 
ew lively this week, two of which were robbed and killed, 
indat other hives the bees groupt in heaps around the 
ntrance. Others died of starvation and I think the bal- 
ince are short in stores. They are packt, and I can not 
examine them at the present place, nor can I get to them to 
teed in the hives, neither can I use entrance-feeders. 
_ 1. Will I have to build them up before I can move 
hem ? 
2. Is it safe to move them in their present condition ? 
_ 3. Are they likely to consume what little honey they 
have during the excitement caused by moving ? zy 
+. How would you like this way of feeding? I would 
feed them in or near the yard, by taking a large wooden 
~ 





tray and laying gunny sacks in them. Over this I would 
pour enough feed so that they can sipallday. The next 
day I would do the same, but add more water, the next day 
still more water, and so on until it will all be oe 
LLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. The only trouble is that moving will 
excite them soas to make them consyme more stores, in 
which case 'the moving would be the worse for a colony on 
the point of starvation; but if a colony is alive at all it 
will probably last long enough to be fed after moving. 

2. I don’t see why it is not, if the weather is at all 
favorable. In freezing weather a very weak colony might 
be so demoralized by moving as to hasten its death. 

3. That has already been hinted at, but even if they do 
take it all into their honey-sacs it will last them for a time 
longer. 

4. The plan will work very well if the weather is warm 
enough for bees to fly, and we ought to have that kind of 
weather now. But don’t bring them down to pure water 


too rapidly. 
—qq4oo 


Overboiling Sugar Candy for Winter Feeding. 


On page 201 ‘‘ Iowa”’ gives his experience with cakes of 
candy made of granulated sugar as winter feed for bees. 
My experience with candy as a winter feed is similar to his. 
Only a short time ago I examined some colonies with candy 
above the cluster; one colony was so nearly destitute of 
honey that none could be seen, and the bees had begun to 
die, and yet there was a large cake of candy on the frames, 
but the bees had not touchtit. I melted the candy and 
gave it tothe beesin liquid form. Had the weather been 


‘too cold for the bees to take itjin this form I should have 


poured some quite warm water all over the cake of candy. 
Warm water will penetrate and soften the hardest candy 
very readily, and so makesit available for the use of the 
bees. SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—This suggests that such cases may not be so 
rare as I had supposed. Here is something that may throw 
a little light on the case. In the British Bee Journal I find 
the following: ‘‘ The sample of candy sent is quite useless 
as bee-food, being hard asa stone. It has been overboiled, 
and may be truly described as a ‘‘hard-cake.’’ May not 
overboiling be the solution of the problem ? 


———— oa —————_—_—_ 


Candied Honey in Brood-Combs—Spraying While in 
Bloom. 


1. I have about 500 brood-frames full of combs and 
honey, that are in good shape, smooth and square. There 
is 1,000 or 1,200 pounds of honeyin them. The trouble is they 
are three and four years old, andthe honey candied. Will 
they do to use this season? If not, what is the best way 
to dispose of them? They are all built on comb founda- 
tion. 

2. Would you advise keeping bees in an orchard? It is 
about two-thirds grown. They donot get the sun much 
until about nine o’clock in the morning. They have plenty 
the rest of the time. I could give them the morning sun, 
but it would bring them within about five rods of the road. 
Would I be Jikely to have trouble ? ‘ 


a 


3. Iam inan apple section, and some orchardists are 
bound to spray when the trees are in full bloom. They did 
so last year within ten rods of my apiary. I talkt with 
them, andthey said they could spray when they liked, and 
that I could keep my beesat home. I brought the question of 
spraying before the farmers’ institute, and proved to them 
that they injured their fruit, and that they laid themselves 
liable ; but they have been told that before. I am a farmer 
myself, but at present I am in the bee-business. 
NEw YORK. 

ANSWERS.—1. Sprinkle them with water and give them 

to the bees. If necessary, repeat the sprinkling. 


2. It is not likely the shade will do any harm. 


3. Send a dollar to the editor of this paper or to 
the general manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, so as to become a member of the Association, 
and the manager will furnish you literature with which you 
can instruct your neighbor, and give you any assistance 
needed. Of course you may get along without joining the 
Association, but you’ll get along better with it, and be 
helping others as well as yourself. 
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DESKS FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES! 


HESE DESKS are made of quarter-sawed oak, first-class finish, well put 
together, and will please every purchaser. They are an ornament to any 
home, Would 














Gombined Desk and Buok-Gase 


Size, 66-in. high, 36 in. wide, 


19 in. deep. 
Price, $13.75. 





FOR SALE | 


COLONIES OF BLACK AND 
iTRolAt BEES on & Hoffman self spacing 
frames, all in dovetailed hives, full worker 
brood combs, and two supers with each hive— 
$2.00 per colony for the lot, or 25 colonies for 
$2.50 per colony. Address, 

16Alt F. GENT, Rockford, Minnesota. 
W anted assistant in an apiary; 
one in Northern Lilinois 


ANNIE C. McNEAL 
CRETE, ILL. 





By a woman, position as 


preferred. 
16Alt 





KORY 
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the leaders \in the trqd . They are = in 
every detail\ They ha oe littlethings 
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OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. COMPANY, 
6 W. Broad St., Columbus, O. 








for father, 














mother or sister. 


The Combination Desk 


eo we 


oe oe and Book-Case 


is just the thing for a farmer or business man of 
any kind, to keep his private 
books, etc. 


Address, 


The Royal Star Gombination 
Game-Board Go., 


SS” Please mention the Bee Journal 


wv. 
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Wintered Without ati 


My bees have wintered on the summer 
stands without any loss, but I am feeding 
now. Ihave 12 colonies in 15-frame hives, 


but I take out three frames from each 
the hives when I pack the 
Hall Co., Nebr., 


side of 
bees for winter 
March 23. FRED Rosy. 





June-Berry—Blacks Ahead. 


Kindly inform me what this flower is I send 
you. It grows on our hills on small trees, 
and looks like dogwood trees. It is in bloom 
with peach-blossom and elm. I do not know 
whether bees work on itor not, asI never 
noticed the bloom before to-day, when I was 
up inthe mountains. I think it is basswood. 
It is very fragrant. 

I have not been in the bee-business long. I 
have about 50 colonies, and know but little 
about honey-producing flowers and plants. 

The weather has been so open and mild here 
that my bees have eaten up nearly all their 
winter stores, and I find my Italians have con- 
sumed a great deal more than the blacks. I 
had only 11 colonies of Italians, from queens 
I introduced last year. They went into win- 
ter (as [ thought) with abundance of honey, 
but last month when I examined them I found 
two starved to death, and almost every Italian 
colony very short of honey,and I fear I am 
too late in feeding to do them any good. 

With my short experience I find the blacks 
away ahead of the Italians. I had one new 
swarm of blacks that stored 252 pounds of 
comb honey, besides enough to winter on. 

R. N. CRAFTON. 

Indian Territory, March 27. 

The botanist of the 
reports as 
sent by Mr. 


American Bee 
follows on the 
Crafton: 


Journal 
flower specimen 
EpITOR. | 


The specimen you send for identification is 


the June-berry—A melanchier canadensis—and 
belongs to the pear family. The June-berry 
isa small tree or shrub, and sends out its 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
“Business Dairying’'& Cat. 212 free. W.Chester,Pa, 


as well as being a useful necessity. 


papers in, and for his 
The drawers have locks, and there are 
a number of pigeon-holes inside each of the desks 
shown herewith. 
The low prices quoted are f.o.b. Chicago. Send 
for free catalog. 


od to 779 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


[The above firm is entirely reliable.—Ep1ror. | 
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make a FINE GIFT 
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Ladies’ Desk. 
Size, 40 in. high, 25 in. wide, 15% 
in. deep. 
Price, $2.85. 





(_ CorTrvFv"rv Yv 


MANUFACTURER OFX. 


BEE-HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cawes—Everything used b 
bee-keepers. Orders filled promptly. We hz ive 
the best shipping facilities in the world. You 
will save money by sending for our Price-List. 
Address, Minn. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Mfg.Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Bldg., 
16Atf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 


Metal Wheel 


Ve make them in all sizes and —_ 
eties, 10 FIT ANY AXLE. 
height, any width of tire desire 
Our wheels are either direct « 
stagger spoke. Can FIT YOU K 
WAGON perfectly without change. 


NO BREAKING DOWN, 
Se 
No dryiag out. No resetting tires Cheap 


cause they endure. Send for cat» 
- logue and prices, Free upon re 


Electrio Whee! Co. 
Box 16 Quincy, !!!s> 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





10 COLONIES OF BEES 
in eight-frame dovetailed 


For Sale hives, at $3.25 per col 


My bees are healthy, there never having 
any disease among them. CHAS. SECKMAN, 
Shipping-point, LINCOLN Saltillo, Nebr. 
16A2t Please mention the Bee Journa 


vanced BULL- STRONG! 
><> fit PIG TIGHT. 
er harvest he had fully 20 


\it of loose oats on theg¢ 

athat he could not secure a 
wNY Wi efit from, because the 
ON 8 around the field would r 


Came ows. Firurethe loss for y 


 \ VS 


























He also said, all this wé 
been saved if he had t 
Kitselman Woven Wire Co | 
Spring Fence; anit 

: tas 


would have gone a 





towards paying cost of th« 
SA With the Duplex Mac 
ome any farmer can make it 
at the actual cost of t 
im pai Catalogue free for the 


Lo KIT LMAN BROS 
5 hed BOX TSE Muncie, '"°- 





Please mention Bee Journ: 
when writing advertisers. 
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white, showy blossoms before the leaves ap- 


near, thus making itself very conspicuous 


eve from quite a distance. The blossoms 
appear in April or May, depending upon the 
<eason and latitude, and the purplish, edible 


ries. in June. Itis an indifferent honey- 
lucing flower.—C. L. WALTON. 





Wintered on the Summer Stands. 


Last year was a poor year for honey in this 


locality, but my 41 colonies came thru the 
winter all right, on the summer stands. 

We have an abundance of white clover, but 
there are very few bees kept here. 

I cal 1t do without the American Bee 


1. as 1 have learned from it all that I 
know about bees. ALONZO GRANT. 
Clark Co., Wash., March 18. 





Report from a Young Bee-Keeper. 


Our bees have wintered well and are in 
good condition for spring work. My father 
ised to think that he had the best of bees, 
but he has found that they can be improved 
upol He bought three queens from a promi- 
nent queen-breeder, and all proved to be 
very good ones, tho one of them was espe- 
cia <o, and he selected that one from which 
to rear queens. She reared over 70 queens, 
and only one of them was poor. 

We secured a very poor honey-crop last 
season, but we are watching and hoping for a 


good crop this season. 
EmMA BANKER (age 14). 
Brown Co., Minn., March 24. 





Better Prices for Honey. 


Will some one please tell me, as well as the 
rest of the readers of the Bee Journal, how we 
ean bring about a speedy combination of the 
bee-keepers so as to get a better price for our 
honey here in California, where honey is pro- 
duced by the car-load—yes, even by the train- 
load rhe population is not so great as in 
the East, where from 2 to 100 colonies of bees 

re kept, and where honey enough to supply 
the demand can not be secured. We are at 
the mercy of the jobbers, who are not disposed 
to ‘live and let live,’ but want all. 

If joining the Nationa¥ Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will help to rectify matters, I would 
like to know it: and, if so, I will doall in 
my power to promote the good of the Na- 
tional or any other association that will help 
us out. 

Would it not be well for the National Asso- 
ciation to have a set of by-laws printed and 
sent to ail bee-keepers, and advocate combi- 
nation ? We see,and hear of, combinations 
formed every day with immense capita!, and 
they succeed, so why couldn’t we? If every 
bee-keeper would contribute $2.50 it is hard 
to estimate what the amount of capital would 





| if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 
‘* Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 











(44. 4.4. 44. 4.4 fo te 4 48 
Grove City Rabbitry! 
Prince Leopold, Ivanhoe, 
Donovan Boy, 
and other high-bred Belgian stock. 
Youngsters, 3 months, $3.00, or 2 for $5.00. 
For pedigree, write 

4 WM. M. WHITNEY, Kankakee. Ill. 


15A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





BEES WANTED! 


50 To 75 CoLonies. 
If you have any for sale write to H. G. QUIRIN, 
PARKERTOWN, OHIO, 13A4t 


Please mention Bee Journal when Writing. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES “eve 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send for acopy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY .... 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 























—Out of your poultry we mean. If not there is something wrong. 
you didn’t start right. We have published a book called the, 
Foth CENTURY POULTRY BOOK 
: which helps to start poultry people right and then keeps them 
right. Tells all about the busines3 and about the best—THE 
RELIABLE INCUBATORS AND BROODERS, The 
are used all over the world. The book will be sent on receipt of 10 cents as long as the sup 
ply holds out. Better orderatonce. Reiilable Incubator & Brdr. Co., Box B-2 






39 Are You Making Money? 































THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY have a Branch Store at 10 Vine St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Where they have direct steamboat connections with Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
and low freight rates. 


As this is a main branch, order from any catalog or quotations given 
from Medina. 
Also booking orders for healthy ITALIAN BEES, shipt this month. Full 
colonies, 8 frames and queen, $6.00. Wholesale rates on application. 

















You Pay Double the Money 


in many cases when you buy vehicles and harness from the agent or 
deaier. We do without these people and reduce the price of our goods 
to you to the extent of their commissions. We make 178 styles of 
vehicles and 65 styles of harness and sell them 
to theconsumer direct from our factory at 
wholesale prices. 










la 
\ > oO 
No. 289—Driving Wagon. Pie cg WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


tance” axles, open head springs, Bailey loops, _ YOU Paya profit to nobody except ourman- | 
rubber covered eteps and solid rubber tire. Pri e ufacturing profit and you get the best goods 
with shafts, $65. Same as others sell for $40 py oa oll ee pin yo prey | will ao 

50 m. raf a factory o 1e size of ours you ge e a — 
to #50 more than our price. best possible selection. Our Sele illus- No. 65—Single Buggy 
trated Catalogue contains cuts of everything we make. Remember that we ship our H#rness. Price with rubber 
vehicles and harness anywhere for examination and guarantee safe delivery and war- ‘immings 616. Good as 
rant everything retails for 622, 


SEND FOR LARGE FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
; Eikhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., w. 8. Pratt, sec’y, Elkhart, Indiana, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 

































Tennessee Queens! 

Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
reared 34% miles apart, and 
mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discount 
on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 

6A 26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


7@ The Mantam batches every hatchable 
AW ogg. d-egg size, 85, Send dc for Cat, No, 0: 
= Beckeys Incubator Co., Springfleld, 0. 


SENT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 5 


__ 





; If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, | 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural | 
ad of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - Sawn Francisco, CAL 


A trustworthy boy or 
Wanted ! young man to assist 
in apiary work, to 
learn practical bee-keeping, and earn good L . 
wages. 100 colonies of bees for sale. C. THEIL- with 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, 10c 


MANN, Theilmanton, Wabasha Co., Minn. INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 
14Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. | Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


8A 26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 











OULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 
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QUEENS! 


Improved Golden and Leather-colored Ital- 
tans are what H. G. QUIRIN rears. 

We have one of Root’s best long-tongued Red- 
Clover Breeders from their $200 queen, and a 
Golden Breeder from Doolittle,who says if there 
is a BREEDER of golden bees in the U.S. worth 
$100, this one is worth that sum. The above 
breeders have been added toour already im- 
proved strain of queens forthe coming season. 

J. L. Gandy, of Humboldt, Nebr., wrote us on 
Aug. 5th, 1900, saying that the colony having 
one of our queens had already stored over 400 
,0unds of honey (mostly comb); he states that 

eis certain thatour bees work on Red Clover, 
as they were the only kind in his locality and 
apiary. 

A. I. Root’s folks say that our queens are 
extra fine, while the editor of the American Bee 
Journal tells us that he has good reports from 
our queeus from timetotime. We have files 
upon files of unsolicited testimonials. 

After considering the above evidence, need 
you wonder why our orders have increast each 
year? Give us atrial order and be pleased. We 
have years of experiencein mailing and rearing 
queens. Safe delivery will be guaranteed, and 
instructions for introducing sent with each lot 
of queens. 

QUEENS NOW READY TO MAIL. 
Warranted stock, $1.00 each; six for....... $ 5.00 
Tested queens, $1.50 each; six for.......... 
Selected tested, $2.00 each; six for......... 


We have 100,000 Folding Cartons on hand, 
and so long as they last we will sell at $4.00 per 
1,000, with your address printed on intwocolors; 
500, for $2.75. At above price you can not afford 
to place comb honey on the market without car- 
toning it. Address all orders to 


H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Ohio. 
Parkertown is a Money-Order Office. 


By contract this ad. will appear twice per 
month only. 14E13t 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing 


We want « 


To sell you BEE-SUPPLIES! 


Our line is all new and complete. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalog; it will 
convince you that our Dovetail Hive 
is the best on the market. Our prices 
are right, and our service is prompt. 


Fred W. Muth & Go. 


S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI,O, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








Do You Wanta 


High Grade of Italian Queens 


Or a CHOICE STRAWBERRY ? 
CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 28, 1901. 
D. J. BLOCHER, Esqg., Pearl City, 111. 

Dear Sir: —Your quotations on 48 untested 
Italian Queens, ready for delivery by May 138, 
1901, at hand. It being the first offer out of sev- 
eral inquiries,and, besides, fou having promptly 
favored me with queens last year, you may, in 
appreciation thereof, have the order. 

Yours truly, L. KREUTZINGER. 
Prices for May and June: 


Number of Queens...... 1 6 12 
GOLDEN QUEENS. 


Untested.. $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 
Tested . 1.25 7.00 11.00 
Select Tested 2.00 10.00 17.00 
Breeders . pen 5.00 
HONEY QUEENS. 

Untested $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 
Tested. . ‘ 1.25 7.00 11.00 
Select Tested.. 1.50 8.00 13.00 

Safe arrival guaranteed. Descriptive price- 


ist free. 
‘SD. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 


14E6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Just received a consignment of the finest up- 
o-date HIVES and SECTIONS we've had. They 
are 2d to none. Complete line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies on hand. Bees and Queens. Catalog 


free. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
H. G. ACKLIN, Manager, 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


14Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





be, but I suppose at least $1,000,000. 

would make a neat little ** combine.” 
Our prospects are very fair for a partial 

crop of honey this year. C. E. STEVENS. 
San Diego Co., Calif., March 25. 


That 





Drones of Ye Olden Time. 


The practice of cutting out drone-comb is 
no new thing. Plato, who was born some 
400 years before the Christian Era, in his 
‘* Republic,’’ represents Socrates as saying: 

‘* Now the presence of these two classes of 
idle and extravagant men which we may com- 
pare to drones—like phlegm and bile in the 
body—breed in every commonwealth disturb- 
ance. Therefore, a_ skillful physician and 
legislator, just like a cunning bee-keeper, 
must take measures in advance, if possible, to 
prevent their presence, but should they make 
their appearance, he must have them cut out, 
as quickly as possible, along with the combs 
themselves.’’ 

This passage is interesting because it serves 
to show that the Greek bee-keepers of Plato’s 
day must have had some sort of a hive which 
enabled them to handle the combs. It also 
indicates that they knew a thing or two about 
keeping bees. Mr. Dadant, in his articles 
impressing the importance of cutting out 
drone-comb, has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he isin line with ancient example and 
precept. 

The winter has been favorable here for bees. 
All colonies, so far as heard from, have come 
thru in good shape. I have wintered my bees 
on the summer stands for four years now, and 
have yet to lose my first colony. I fill the 
supers with planer-shavings, and protect on 
the north and west. FRANK PARKS. 

Lancaster Co., Nebr., March 25. 





Better Prospects Than for Years. 


Bees in this valley were rather backward at 
the beginning of the year, but now they are 
breeding up very fast, and the prospects for a 
honey crop are better than they have been for 
years. Wo. Ross. 

San Bernardino Co., Calif., March 19 


Bees Wintered Nicely. 


My bees wintered well, and I think all bees 
did in Ashley Valley. I lost only 6 colonies 
out of 80; there are 6 that are short of winter 
and I am feeding them. Bees are 
gathering pollen and the prospects for a good 
season are fine. There is lotsof snow on the 
mountains. BENJAMIN A. VAN DUINE. 

Uintah Co., Utah, March 23. 


stores, 


Flowers and Fruit-Trees Blooming 
in Florida. 


In Florida it is not the ‘‘ Hum of the Bees 
in the Apple-Tree Bloom,”’ but the hum of the 
bees in the yellow jasminebloom. It isa very 
pretty vine, and I have seen the tops of young 
pines bending with the weight of its volden 
bloom. Lately Isaw a beautiful vine cling- 
ing to the cornice of a two-story house, and 
winding around its cupola, shedding its fra- 
grance on the southern air. 

The titi is now in bloom, and its long, white 
racemes of tiny flowers are also very fragrant, 
and yield a nice white honey. Peach and 
plum-trees are also beginning to bloom—the 
plum-trees are very white, and the peach- 
trees are adeep pink. When the weather is 
favorable they are alive with busy workers. 
Many pear-trees in this vicinity have died of 
blight—they are of the Le Conte variety—the 
Reifers are not injured by it. The clusters of 
bloom on good pear-trees resemble those on 
the hydrangea. I have counted 45 blossoms 
in one cluster. Bees gathered much pollen 
from pines and cedars. 

The past winter has been cool, yet there has 
been no severe freezing. The tender growth 
of orange-trees was nipt by frost on March 
6th, but now the little white buds show pret- 
tily among the shiny green leaves. 


I saw a bee-keeper to-day who said that his 
there had been 
last 
will be a 


bees were not doing much, as 
too many cold winds. He had swarms 
year on Feb. 20th, but he thinks it 








Belgian Hares 


CHEAP. 


PEDIGREED AND COMMON STOCK. 


Having bought a Job Lot of a neighbor 
added to what I had, I must dispose of sam 
make room for my increase. They are mos 
young—3 months and over—with a few bred 
Does. ALSO 


Italian Queens 


of last season’s rearing, ready as soon as the 
weather is warm enough to send thru the mail. 
Write for prices. Address, 


J. L. STRONG, 


11Atf Clarinda, Page Co., lowa. 





Lone Star 


QUEENS, 


Breeder of 
: FINE 
7. ITALIAN QUEENS 


© 6. F. Davidson 
& SONS, 


FAIRVIEW, Wilson Co., Tex. 
Please meution the Bee Journal. 


s 

¢ Bee-Supplies 
Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 
MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS. 

LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 


C.H. W. WHBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI,O. 


% 

FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 

WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


ALBINO UVEENS If you want the most 
prolific Queens—Iif y 
want the gentlest Bees—If you want the bes 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albin 

Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.5 


11A26t J, D, GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. . 





Establisht 1885. 
12Atf 
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I use a PROCESS that produces EVER’ 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BES 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PR 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are 2 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Casi 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog givin: 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, free on applicat 
BEESWAX WANTED.” -—" 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis 


Plerse mention Bee Journal when writiz 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND Al 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Big Catalog Free. W 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co.. 
Alta Sita, E. St. Louis, 


6Atf 








Mention the American Bee Journ 
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time before he has any this season. His 
ary is small, but appare ntly well kept, the 
es being in movable-frame hives. 

Mrs. HARRISON. 
Washington Co., Fla., Mare - 23. 


——_—— 


Good Report from Colorado. 


Seven years ago I started in the bee-business 
with 2 colonies, which I bought for $10. Last 
spring I hs ] 50 colonies, and was offered #4 
per colony for them, but I refused it. 

My honer crop last year was 2,400 pounds 
of extracted honey and 2,200 pounds of comb. 
I sold the extrac ‘ted honey at 71g cents per 
pound, or #180, and the comb honey for 1144 
cents r pound, or $247.50, making a total 
of $427.50 ; 

Mv increase last season was 30 colonies, but 
[lost 2of these during the winter, so have 
only 78 now The lowest average of honey 
<ecured, spring count, has been 40 pounds per 

and the highest 90 pounds per colony, 





Y 
rt 


a colony 








z the latter being the average stored last season. 
=p A. WADDINGTON. 
" Otero Co.. Colo., March 27. 





Report from Minnesota. 


ive wintered well, with a loss of 
olony out of 124. Last year we got 
I ind had to feed our bees, but we 

ype for better things the coming season. 
My father is going to give me a colony this 
r,and I hope they will store plenty of 
1ey so that I will not have to feed them. We 





Onur hees } 
du ri 





ise » Langstroth hives. 
7 we eieeenell some of our bees outdoors 
packt in wheat chaff in boxes two inches 
; larger on the sides than the hives, and 4 
ay inches higher, and raised the backs of the 
te hives a little so that the moisture can run out. 
; We have 20 colonies in the cellar which seem 
to be all right, but when we take them out 
tl ey may be ali wrong 
- tae FreD BANKER (age 12). 
: Brown Co., Minn., March 24 
a Poor Prospects for the Coming 
Season. 
nies into the cellar, and I think 
ire a great many of the bees dead. 


much interested in the American 


Bee Journal, but I think itis about all we 
have to comfort us this summer in the 
ne. If the spring is late there won't be 

otony left in the county F. DURANT. 
Winnebago Co., Wis., March 25. 





Bees Wintered in Good Condition. 


My 38 color 
} 


lies of bees seem to be in cood 


ion, and if we have warm weather for 


t aan two we can take them out of the 
elial 

We had a good horse killed by lightning on 
March 23d, but notwithstanding our bad luck 


e feel that we must have the American Bee 
url in order to carry on bee-keeping suc- 

ssfully Wm. Hartwig. 

' St. Croix Co., Wis., March 25 





Bees Short of Winter Stores. 


ihe roads here are in very bad condition, 
have been so for six weeks; the mud is a 


‘ and there is snow on top of that. 

q February I lookt at some of my bees, 
oe +7 - Pa . ; 

{1 am afraid that many will be short of 


es. Mapleisin full bloom, but no bees 
working 

here has been-no comb honey in our mar- 
a month. I keep the extracted on 
Foul brood has cut my number down 
40 colonies Joun C. STEWART 
\Nodaway Co., Mo., March 28 





CONV ENTION NOTICE. 


Iinois.—The spring meeting of the eastern 
‘ivision of the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
‘ssociation will be held at the residence of B. 
— inedy, 7 miles Southeast of Rockford, I1l.,on 

ral Route No. 5, and 3 miles northeast of New 
ord, Il. , Deondan, May 21, 1901. All inter- 
sted iu bees are cordially invited to attend. 
KENNEDY, Sec. 


~ 





LEARN TO SING 


AT HOME by = thorough method 
of training. ith my complete 
course [| guarantee to train and cul- 
tivate your voice or refund your 
money. The best musical knowledge 
arranged especially for Home Study. 
Has Highest Endorsement, Beautiful 
descriptive bockletsent free. Address 


i Prof. G. M. Whaley, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





10 or 15 col- 
nies of Ital- 
ian BEES 
es LANG- 

ROTH FRAMES: Addre 
ore 151. H. RASMUSSEN, Oak Park, lil. 


15A2t Mention the American Bee Journal. 








BEE-SUPPLIES! 
bE pe Se >, Hs 
‘S PRICES, 
Everything used ty bee-keepers. 





POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE: ——— INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


REES = 


FREE Catalogue. & 7. “yianaGan, oe anew 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











The Farm and the Thresher.—The man who 
owns and operates a threshing outfit is not the 
only one who should study and look into the 
merits of threshing machines. Ifthereis any 
one man above another who should be inter- 
ested in the capabilities and the quality of work 
a threshing machive will do, that man is the 
farmer. If a machine is only limited in capa- 
city and is pusht beyond its limit the grain will 
be “hogged,” or poorly thresht and cleaned, 
aud the farmer isthe loser. If the machine be 
flimsily constructed, or if the engine is of too 
light capacity, breaks and delays will occur, 
and with a big gang of threshers on his hands 
the farmer is again the loser. Certainly, then, 
when you have a job of threshing to do the safe 
plan is to select or employ a machine of such 
well-known make and ability as to avoid all 
these vexatious delays and losses. As a type 
of this best class of threshers we illustrate here- 
with the new Rumely thresher which is manu- 





factured by the M. Rumely Co., of LaPorte, Ind. 
These threshers have a most enviable reputa- 
tion for threshing and cleaning ability, large 
capacity, durability, and earning ability. They 
are equipt and provided with every improve- 
ment and time and labor saving device known 
to thresher art—i.e., self-feeders, band-cutters, 
grain-weighers, grain-baggers, high elevators, 
elevators with cross-conveyors,etc. The Rum- 
ely engines which are made for burning with 
wood and coal or both, straw, etc., are phenom- 
enal for their strength and durability, and 
further for the fact that they always develop 
greater than their accredited power. They are 
remarkably easy and quick steamers, and are 
economical of fuel. Their traction power is 
simply enormous, and they take the entire out- 
fit anywhere over any kind of road. The sepa- 
rators can be equipt with Uncle Tom Wind- 
Stacker, or the Sattley Attacht Stacker, or the 
Independent Swinging Stacker, as desired by 
the buyer. All machines of every kind and all 
attachments are made of the very best material 
and in the most workmanlike manner. If inter- 
ested in threshing machinery in any way it will 
pay you to seea Rumely catalog. Write the 
M. Rumely Co., La Porte, Ind., to-day, and they 
will take pleasure in mailing you one free. But 
please don’t forget to say you saw their adver- 
tisement in the American Bee Journal. 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX & 


berncecesialiannn RAS RA 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





Cuicaco, Apr. 8—Choice grades of white 
comb honey continue to sell at loc per pound, 
and there is no surplusin sight. Other grades 
of comb sell fairly well at the following prices: 
No.1 grades of white, 14@15c; off grades, 13c; 
light amber, l2c; dark amber, 10@lic; buck- 
wheat and other dark combs, 9@10c; candied 
and mixt colors, 7@%. Extracted is dull, and 
ese very weak, with the exception of some 

ancy linden and clover grades quotable at 
7@8c; ambers, 64%@7%c; dark and buckwheat, 
5@6c. Beeswax, 3c. . A. Burnett & Co. 


New York, March 19.—Our market is virtu- 
ally bare of comb honey, and there is a fair de- 
mand for all grades. F aucy white is still sell- 
ing readily at from 15@16c; No. 1 white at from 
13@14c; amber at from 12@13c; buckwheat, 10@ 
llc, according to od and style of package. 

As to extracted, the market is quiet and in- 
active, and a certain amount will have to be 
carried over again. Prices are declining some- 
what, and if the honey is not moved in large 
lots, concessions will have to be made. ve 
quote: California white, 7@7%c; light amber, 
6%@ic; other grades and Southern, 65@75c per 
gallon. Beeswax very firm at 28@28%c, and for 
exceptionally fine yellow, 2%. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


BuFFALO, Apr. 4.—F ancy comb, 14@15c; dark, 
etc., 8@l2c, as to grade. Demand moderate. 
Fancy beeswax, 27@28c. BATTERSON & Co. 


OMAHA, Mar. 30,—Demand fair; stocks light. 
Fancy white comb, 15@1léc. Extracted moving 
slowly at 7@8c for white. Wedonot look for 
any particular change forthe balance of the 
season, as present supp’y will just about be suf- 
ficient to supply the trade until new crop gets 
into market. PEYCKE Bros. 


DerroitT, Apr. 11—Fancy white comb, 14@15c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 64@7c; amber and dark, 5@6c. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. 

Sales slow and stocks light, maple syrup 
taking the attention. H. Hont & Son, 


CINCINNATI, Apr. 8.—The demand for comb 
honey is nearly over. The stock of it also well 
cleaned up. Fancy white brings yet loc. Ex- 
tracted is in fair demand; a sells for 5%c; 
better grades bring 6@7%c; fancy white clever 
from 8% @9%. C. H. W. WEBER. 


Kansas City, Mar. 23.—Receipts light; de- 
mand normal at steady prices. Fancy white 
comb, 15@1l6c; no amber on market, Extracted, 
8@%. Beeswax scarce, steady demand, 25@30c. 

W. R. CROMWELL PRODUCE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Apr’ 6.—Honey market quiet. 
Light supply and light demand now. The stock 
is well cleaned out, so will be no old honey to 
carry over this season. R. WRIGHT. 


Boston, April 4.—Fancy No. 1 white in car- 
tons, l7c; A No. 1, léc; No.1, 15@l6c, with a 
fairly good demand. Absolutely no call for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 8@ 
8%c; light amber, 74 @8c. Beeswax, 2 27c. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


San FRANcisco, Feb. 6.—White comb 13@ 
14cents; amber, 1144@12%c; dark, 8@%. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74%@8c; light amber 64%@7T\c; 
amber, 5%@6%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Considering the light output of honey last 
spring frem California apiaries, present offer- 
ings are of tolerably liberal volume and are 
mostly of amber grades. The market is slow 
at the quotations. It is reported on good author- 
ity that adulterated and imitation honey is be- 
ing dealt out in considerable quantity, which 
accounts in a great measure for the very limited 
business doing in the pure article. ; 





, 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. Ll. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight. and ship promptly. Market price 
peta re roe beeswax. Send for our 1991 catalog. 

IUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Bees = Suppligs 


CATALOG FREE. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK,N. Y. 


13A 26t Please mentiou the Bee Journal. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtraotors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
*BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
Tue AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


’ ae W.M. GerrisnH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


WANTED 


25 to 50 colonies of bees in good con- 
dition. Must be cheap. 


S. J. DUNNE, 


165 8. Forest Ave., 


11A6t RIVER FOREST, COOK CO., ILL. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


we have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 








the order: 

5% 10% 25% 50m 
Sweet Clover (white) paawee 70c $1.20 $2.75 $5.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... $1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 70c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Alsike Clover.............- %c 1.70 3.75 7.00 
WIG ClOVES . ccocccccccces 9c 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Adiaise Clee’ o<cevecvcece 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckwheat ..... We 50 1.00 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 












200-Egg Incubator 
| for $12.00 


Perfect in construction 






and 








GEG H. STAHL, Quincy, tl. 


_ HA Please mention the Bee” :Journa. 


TARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2. 
1 Tested Queen .... 1. 
3 Tested Queens.. o a 
: se le ct tested queen 1. 30 
** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 


BSR 





Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y 
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iar Dadant’s Foundation. 


We guarantee Why does it sell 
zg sea y 





te 
satisfaction. so well? TRI 
What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, Because it has always given better satis. 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, Ne faction than any other. 
LOSS. Because in 23 years there have not been any 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. a but thousands of compli- 
ments 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 


LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE—Revised 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co , Ill. 
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$15.00 and $25.00 Queens é. 


Having a Measured Tonsue Reach. Kee 





The call for queens of our celebrated $200 imported mother ¢§ 
has been so great that we have decided, in addition to the $2.00, K&& 
$4.00, and $6.00 grades of this stock, to offer some $10.00, $15.00, = 


These last are very rare and with one exception this (21-100) 
is the longest tongue reach yet secured. Wereserve the right, < 
when we do not have the stock with the tongue reach called for, 
either to return the money or to send the next lower, remitting 
the balance. It would be well for our friends to put in their or- 
ders at once, and as soon as we get the grades we will send notice. 
When the money is sent, the queens will be forwarded. These 
will be put upin the very best manner possible; and while we 
HD, guarantee safe arrival in good order to any polnt in the United 


and even $25.00 of this same blood. But these prices are for tested & 
queens, the tongues of whose bees have been measured. & 
The $10.00 queen is guaranteed to produce bees withatongue- 
measurement of 19-100. & 
The $15.00 queen, 20-100. > 
The $25.00.queen, 21-100. & 
s 
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~ States, on any railway line, we will not guarantee safe intro- ¢ 
2 duction. Such valuable queens should be releast on hatching s* 
= < 
» brood. Ku 
~ N. B.—It seems as if it ought not to be necessary to say that ¥F 
»~ no one but a queen-breeder or a large honey-producer should order hu. 
= these high-priced queens; but it is a fact according toour expe- 
»~ rience that beginners with only a few colonies will orderourhigh- (QQ, 
~ est priced imported queens. Such bee-keepers have no more use Y 
5 | +6) for such queens than a pig has for a wheel-barrow. ~ 
Rs 
ww 
~ THE A. I. ROOT nae Medina, Ohio. A 
SS. U. S. A.) Ss 
a $ 
144 & 146 Erie St QR 
“BB” GEORGE w. YORK & CO. Se oie Berle Sere, St 
S are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 3 
“~ Send to them for their free Catalog. De 
~ 
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